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Christ a sort of mystical relation (see Epilogue, pp. 292 ff .) for the estab- 
lishment of liberal orthodoxy, it is not difficult to see what would be the 
fate of a theology based on such a conception. While this sort of 
theology would be acceptable to those who share the religious expe- 
rience and scientific training of the author, to those of unlike religious 
experience and education it would seem unintelligible and ineffective. 
Its vaguely mystical character makes refutation difficult; but the 
question may be raised whether so subjective a starting-point is any 
more certain to retain its "orthodoxy" than are some of the positions 
criticized by Dr. Clark. 

Ukichi Kawaguchi 
Chicago, III. 

THE THIRD EDITION OF FRAZER'S GOLDEN BOUGH' 

It is now twenty-five years since the first edition of this work 
appeared in two medium-sized volumes. In the meantime sub-topics 
have grown into chapters and chapters into whole books, until at present 
the complete work embraces twelve volumes. The eight hundred 
openly printed pages of the first edition have now been expanded into 
over four thousand pages much more closely printed. This increase is 
due both to the introduction of a large amount of new illustrative mate- 
rial and to a more extended treatment of the subject-matter. 

The original purpose of the work, as will be remembered, was to 
explain the obscure custom of the priesthood of Diana at Nemi, accord- 
ing to which each new aspirant for office must slay his predecessor after 
first plucking a bough from the sacred oak which grew within the sanc- 
tuary. The accomplishment of this feat entitled the performer to fight 
the priest in single combat and, if victorious, to preside over the sanctu- 
ary and bear the title " King of the Wood." This bough from the sacred 
tree is identified with the branch which Aeneas plucked before under- 

1 The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer. London: 
Macmillan. Part I, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 2 vols., 1010, 
xxxu+426 and xi+417 pages. $6.00. Part II, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 
1911. xv+446 pages. $3.00. Part III, The Dying God, 1914. xii-l-305 pages. 
$3.00. Part IV, Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
2 vols., 1914. xvii+317 and x+321 pages. $6.00. Part V, Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild. 2 vols., 191 2. xvii+319 and xii-l-371 pages. $6.00. Part VI, The 
Scapegoat, 1913. xiv+453 pages. $3.00. Part VII, Balder the Beautiful: The 
Fire-Festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols., 1913. XX+ 
346 and xi+389. $6.00. Vol. XII, Bibliography and General Index., 1915. 
vii+ 536 pages. $6.00. 
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taking his perilous journey to the nether world, hence the title of the 
present work, The Golden Bough. 

The endeavor to explain the practice at Nemi leads the author far 
afield in his study of primitive magical and religious customs. He 
believes that the priest is the deific embodiment of the tree-spirit, and 
that originally this priest was slain yearly in his capacity of incarnate 
deity, thus making way for a new and more vigorous incarnation. This 
ceremony was a magical rite designed to infuse new life into the waning 
vitality of nature. This hypothesis is coupled with the theory that the 
development of human intelligence with respect to the interpretation 
of nature proceeds through three principal stages. The first is that of 
magic, in which man depends upon his own ability to control the forces 
of nature about him. The second stage is ushered in when he discovers 
his own weakness and turns suppliant, having become convinced that 
there are behind nature certain invisible beings whose aid he must invoke. 
This is the religious stage. Then follows the reign of science, which 
gradually rejects the religious theory of nature and recognizes only 
inflexible natural law. 

The central theme of these volumes is the notion of the slain god, 
studied in the light of the author's special anthropological theory. A 
brief statement of the content of the various parts will give some idea of 
the character of the work. Part I deals with magic and its relation to 
the evolution of the king and his functions in primitive society. The 
various types of magic are expounded at some length. The king is 
believed to have been at the outset a concrete embodiment of some phase 
of the vital force of nature, and so to have been essentially divine. The 
second part treats of the principles of taboo, more particularly as applied 
to sacred persons such as kings and priests. These human gods, since the 
welfare of the community is thought to depend upon them, are required 
to observe many rules to insure their own safety and that of the people. 

Thus far the discussion is only preliminary to the main theme, the 
dying god, taken up in Part III. The general principle is first estab- 
lished that the motive for slaying the man-god is the fear lest the declin- 
ing old age of the body in which the sacred spirit dwells should have 
a deteriorating influence upon that spirit. It must be released from the 
feebler body and become incarnate in a stronger in order that the 
decomposing forces of nature may be checked and an ever-new vitality 
preserved. Part IV pursues the same subject, directing attention more 
especially to the figure of the dying god in the Orient of classical anti- 
quity. The materials are gathered about three familiar names, Adonis, 
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Attis, Osiris, but much information is also brought to light regarding 
minor deities of a similar character. The two volumes of Part V exam- 
ine similar figures in other parts of the world. In Greece, for example, 
the vine-god Dionysus and the corn-goddess Persephone, with her 
mother and duplicate Demeter, are personifications of cultivated plants. 
From this point one easily passes to a consideration of similar figures 
among primitive agricultural peoples whose religion is so widely colored 
by the care of the corn as the source of sustenance. Passing next to 
savages whose interests are mainly in hunting, fishing, and pastoral 
occupations, the source of religious reverence is found in the beasts, 
birds, and fishes, from which food is obtained. Since the savage 
assumes the immortality of the animal's soul, he makes efforts to appease 
the ghosts of his victims. Similarly the immortality of man is a very 
primitive notion, and the custom of worshiping the ghosts of dead men 
arose at an early date. These various phenomena are examined at more 
or less length in Part V, under the caption " Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild." Part VI completes the study of the dying god by an exami- 
nation of the use which has been made of him as a scapegoat to free the 
worshipers from various ills. The origin of the notion is traced to a 
confusion between the real possibility of transferring a physical load 
to other shoulders and the supposed possibility of transferring our 
bodily and mental ailments to someone else. 

Part VII is in the nature of a supplement. Since the "golden 
bough" at Nemi has been assumed to be a branch of mistletoe growing 
on an oak in the sacred grove, the Arician priest-king of the wood is 
placed beside the Norse god Balder who is reported to have perished 
by a stroke of mistletoe. But the analogy is admittedly remote and is 
used chiefly as an excuse for appending a study on fire-festivals in 
Europe, since fire played a part both in the myth of Balder and in the 
ritual at Nemi. Formerly the author advocated the solar theory of this 
rite as an act of sympathetic magic designed to reinforce the sun's light 
and heat, but now he thinks the rite to have been originally purificatory 
in significance. 

The series is completed by a large volume containing an exhaustive 
bibliography covering the general field (pp. 1-144) and a comprehensive 
index of the subject-matter (pp. 147-536). Although each part is 
accompanied by a good index, it contributes very substantially to the 
convenience of the reader to have at hand a complete index of the 
whole. In this way the great wealth of materials contained in these 
books is placed at the disposal of every reader who may wish to use 
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them as works of reference, a purpose for which they are admirably 
suited. 

This mere sketch of the content of these volumes gives no adequate 
idea of their real worth. Their value is very great, quite apart from 
any question one may raise at certain points regarding the validity of 
the author's anthropological theories. Indeed, he is much more anxious 
to inform his readers than to indoctrinate them anthropologically. 
While most of the data are taken at second hand, they are collected with 
great diligence and communicated to the reader in very attractive and 
informing fashion. The work is of particular interest at present to 
students of early Christianity because of the light it sheds upon primitive 
beliefs in dying and rising divinities. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 
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The translation comprises chaps. 1, 2, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 22, and 
27 of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita and the Vajracchedika Praj- 
naparamita. 

This partial translation of one of the oldest and most important 
texts of Mahayana Buddhism is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the development of Buddhist dogma and of the metaphysics which took 
the place of the practical ethics preached by Buddha himself. The 
trained Hindu mind is philosophical and demands a rational basis of 
belief. Buddha refused to give any such rational basis of belief, refused 
to decide metaphysical questions, and turned his thought resolutely 
from outward desires and craving to a limitation of such desires. 

The many references to the "emptiness" of the objective world in a 
text as early as the first century b.c. or the first century a.d. form a link 
in the chain of reasons for regarding the Vedanta of Gaudapada and 
of Cafikara as a later development based on a reaction against the grow- 
ing negativism of Buddhist thought. With the publication of each new 
work on Mahayana Buddhism, Deussen's interpretation of the Upanis- 
hads and his theories concerning the development of philosophical 
thought in India become more and more untenable. From the Abhid- 
hamma texts through the Milindapanha and the early Mahayana 

1 Prajnaparamita,: Die VollkommenheU der Erkenntnis. Nach Indischen, Tibeti- 
schen und Chinesischen Quellen. Translated by Max Walleser. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1913. 164 pages. M. 6.60. 



